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‘Ou, HARRY, DO LOOK AT THAT SWEET LITTLE VILLAGE NESTLING 80 OOSILY 


; BUT, I SAY, WHAT A RIPPING PLACE TO 








O TEMPORA! 

(“A high patriotic tone is alse assumed by the 
Republicans , . . . Mr. Bryan, according to one 
side, stands for everything that is noble, geod, and 
unselfish in American life. According to the other 
tide, it is almost a religious duty to vote against 
him as the mest demoralising agency in American 
politics. These rival views indicate the heated con- 
dition of the political atmosphere.” — The Times.] 

WHEN politicians disagree, 

It really is surprising 
How very little they can see 
Their angry passions rising. 

Each party thinks that it alone 

Has patriotic ardour shown, 

And slangs the other, each its own 

Virtues advertising. 








Thus BRYAN, his admirers hold, 
Is Virtue’s very scion— 
All goodness, noble, true, and bold 
In battle as a lion ; 
‘** And every vote you give to-day 
To old McKINLEY is ’’—they say— 
‘*A vote to traitors. Then away! 
Vote for Mr. BRYAN!”’ 


’Tis strange to see the fury blind 
In each mad agitator, 


‘ What virulence and narrow mind 


Marks every angry prater— 
But still more strange, O Times, to sce 
These observations made by thee: 
Mutato nomine de te 
Fabula narratur. 


L'HOMME NECESSAIRE. 
(‘Every ministerial paper is demanding a 
reconstruction of the ministry, and all are differing 
as to how the werk is to be done, save that Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN, at any rate, is to be retained in 
one capacity or another.’’—Daily Paper.] 
Chorus of Tory Papers. - 
WE each are prepared with a nice little 
list 
Of men who would probably never be 
missed ; 
For instance, would anyone notice the loss 
Of LANSDOWNE or RIDLEY or CHAPLIN or 
Cross ? 
Some think we could do without BALFouR, 
and yes, 
Some even propose to dispense with Lord S. 
But with rare unanimity all must agree 
The one indispensable man is J. C. 


L’homme nécessaire, l"homme nécessaire ! 
The one individual no one can spare! 








DARBY JONES ON THE CAMBRIDGE- 
SHIRE. 


HonouRED Sir,—I faney I can hear 
your Mellifluous Vocal Organ exclaiming 
‘* Where in the name of PEGASUS has this 
impudent horse-coper been concealing his 
Unsavoury Corpus?’’ Iknow that ‘‘ know- 
lands volands,”’ as they say in the Classics, 
you will, Esteemed Field-Cornet, have 
your Ready Rebus. In reply, I answer 
with a bow worthy of the Sublime Porte 
(48) ‘*Say mong affair.’”” Ha! ha! there 
the Mystery is explained at once to your 
Scotland Yard Divination. Yes! Honoured 
Sir, I, moy key voo parle, have not de- 
serted the Grand Expositiong of Gay 
Paree. 

However, once more I am back to my 
dear Muttons. Travelling Incog, as the 
Spaniards have it, I did not fail to find a 
Haven at Newmarket on the Cesarewitch 
Day, and if my worn eyesight was not at 
fault, I observed you, Sir, in a Riding-coat 
of Superlative Beauty receiving Handsome 
Tribute from a Quid-pro-quo, or Ready- 
Money Knight of the Ring. However, 
Every Man to his own Meat-yard, as the 
Gauls have it. Lord DURHAM tickles up 
American jockeys, let me, inspired by the 
Beauty, the Bordeaux, the Burgundy, and 
Banishment of La belle France, endeavour 
to give Winter Keep to my High-Well-born 


Patrons. Here goes. 
There are many who’ll shout for the Planks-all- 
afloat 


Or sing the Small Mother of All, 
But J much prefer the Republican's note 
And the Rock whence the gold-dust may fall ; 
But a bit of Glad Fortune is more in my line, 
And Kathleen Mavourneen don’t slight ; 
The Fish o’ man ought to run Bright Harbour 
fine, 
But beware of the Crocodile’s bite ! 


Such, Honoured Sir, are the Impressions. 
Proofs before Letters, of your ever Humble 





Henchman, DARBY JONES. 
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TO THE MANHOOD OF ORKNEY AND SHETLAND. 

[ The Daily Chronicle, while inclined to admit a majority of 132 for the 
Unionists, describes the contest as ‘‘ A Drawn Battle.” Should this illusive 
phrase penetrate to the Far North in time, it is to be feared that the Electors 
of Orkney and Shetland may be left under the impression that the casting 
vote lies with them. This would, of course, be misleading.] 

CANNY Electors of the Ultimate Isles, 
Ranged in the rear of Hyperborean breezes, 
On whose erratic coasts and devious kyles 
A waiting world’s imagination seizes— 
Over the level battle lately ‘‘drawn”’ 
(1 cite the:Chronicle’s Own Statistician) 
England, by hopes and fears asunder sawn, 
Observes you in the referee’s position ! 
You are the Oracle designed to clear 
The riddle of the moment ripe for solving ; 
You are the Hub on which a panting sphere 
Is just at present patiently revolving! 
Considering how the salt, repulsive sea 
Often estranges men through stress of weather, 
We fear that in this crisis you may be 
Unable freely to commune together. 
Ah! may no island off the usual track 
Be severed from its proper polling-station ! 
No tempest, blown about the straining smack, 
Disfranchise half the voting population! 
O let no billow beating on the rocks 
Imbibe the bulwarks of the local ferry! 
No blizzard swamp the sacred ballot-box 
Exposed, it may be, in an open wherry! 
Round every lonely crag—the haunt of whales— 
Containing one (or more) enlightened crofter, 
Blow soft, with halcyon airs, ye wanton gales! 
Blow soft on Tuesday, and, on Wednesday, softer! 


Blow from the South with tidings brought to date, 

A running narrative, concise and racy ; 
Mention that we have had a war of late, 

And give its outline in a general précis. 
Describe the awful doom of Doctor CLARK, 

Comment on neighbouring Wick’s instructive story, 
And let it be the object of remark 

That Caledonia is turning Tory. 
Blow from the South on intellects forlorn, 

On ereeds encrusted by the sea’s obsession ; 
Unbind the spell of Liberal tales outworn, 

And shatter each erroneous impression. 


If Orkney still is vowed to Home Rule views, 
If Shetland hankers still in this direction, 
Revise their calendar and break the news 
That this is not the ’95 election. 0. S. 





To THE WELL-INFORMED Mr. P.—Sir,—Is it true that The Most 
Worshipful the Lord Mayor, in consequence of unmannerly and 
deservedly punished treatment of his son at the hands of the 
Caustonian roughs, proposes to change the City motto to 
** Domine dirige Nose’’? My point is that the motto must not 
be changed. ‘ Nos’ mutamur to Nose! City-waited as I am at 
this moment, at a City dining-table, with a City waiter in 
attendance (alas, poor ROBERT!) I say ‘‘No!’’ Everyone says 
No, and so the Noes have it, and the Nos must remain. Had it 
been the same feature damaged in the case of a Radical and 
a Little Englander, his tweaked feature might have been called 
his *‘ Pro-Boer-cis’’! I will not pursue this subject further. 
Je n’ose pas, lest you send the police after me. So I make 
tracks, and sign myself, yours, INvipIoUS Naso. 





A WOMAN WITH A QUEER PAST AND A CREAT FUTURE. 


At Wyndham’s Theatre an original play in four acts, entitled 
Mrs. Dane’s Defence, written by Mr. HENRY ARTHUR Jongs, has 
achieved signal and instantsuccess. And this success is partly 
due to the author’s choice of a simple theme, which he has 
worked out with admirable skill, and partly to the general excel- 
lence of the interpretation of the work by Mr. CHARLES WYNDHAM 
and his Company. Mr. WYNDHAM’S stage-management of the 
piece, as the practical development of the author's idea, is per- 
fect. The gradual building-up of the piece culminates in a 
triumph for author, actor, and actress in the third act. 
the great scene. 

After the curtain descends on this grand climax, faultlessly 
written and faultlessly acted, we return to ordinary life; the 
impostor has been unmasked, the trial is over. What more do 
we wish to know, either of her or of any of the dramatis per- 
sone? Nothing. The sooner we are off and away home the 
better. There is absolutely no reason for a fourth Act, except 
to bring into prominence the part of Lady Eastney, naturally 
and delightfully played by Miss MARY MooRg, and to show how 
the secandal-monger, Mrs. Bulsome-Porter, a character most 
cleverly pourtrayed by Miss MARIE ILLINGTON, is finally (but 
very unfairly) polished off. The fourth act is de trop, 

And now for one moment putting aside the embroidery of the 
elderly love-making between the judge, over fifty, and Lady 
Eastney, about twenty-eight, if I remember right, what is the 
story? This: Mrs. Dane is an unprincipled woman whose con- 
duct has wrecked a household in which she was governess; she 
has been generally accepted as a respectable widow by society 
at Sunningtree, where she has pitched her tent, while her 
child, the result of her liaison, she has left in some out-of-the- 
way place to the care of a nurse. This Mrs. Dane encourages 
the attentions of an elderly married man, Mr. Bulsome-Porter, 
and is the sort of woman to whom Mr. James Risby, a young 
man of the world, can, without offence, offer his love in a 
villa, but not his name, and whose offer Mrs. Dane apparently 


Here is 


would have accepted, but that Judge Curteret’s adopted son, | 





is determined, no matter what obstacles may be in the way, | 


to marry her. But there is a scandalous whisper about her 


past life: so her good reputation must be established beyond a | 


doubt ere the judge can consent to the marriage. 

Now, what would a clever, unscrupulous woman do in such a 
case? Submit to a private cross-examination? Risk every- 
thing when, at her slightest beck, her ardent young lover 
will marry her in spite of whatever his adopted father, the 
judge, can do to prevent him? No: so astute a woman, who 
is a living lie, would have held up her finger to young Lionel 
Carteret, such a headstrong, passionate boy, capitally repre- 
sented by Mr. KENDRICK, he would have followed blindly, and 
they would have been married. In time the judge, mindful of his 
own youth, and naturally of a kindly disposition, would have 
come round and, ultimately, the triumph of Mrs. Dane would 
have been complete. 

But not a bit of it. Mr. ARTHUR Jones makes his Mrs. Dane 
lie, and lie, and Jie: she has fascinated one man (she may have 
fascinated a hundred) who has deceived his friend and has told 
a lie for her: she has fascinated a commonplace married man: 
she has fascinated a hard-headed detective (Oh, the daring of 
Mr. H. A. Jongs !), who, suddenly, throws his reputation to the 
winds and tellsa lie for her: she has fascinated the 8udge’s son, 
and he will give up everything for her, if Mr. ARTHUR JONES 
would only permit him to do so; only in that case there would 
have been no play, or at least there certainly would not have been 
this magnificently dramatic third act, which covers a multitude 
of sins. The success of the piece is a triumph for Mr. CHARLES 
WYNDHAM as a perfect master of his craft. He is no longer 
WYNDHAM the light comedian, acting a part, but he is Mr. J ustice 
Carteret cross-examining Miss LENA ASHWELL, who is doing her 
utmost to keep up appearances as Mrs. Dane. Admirable ! 
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IN YE TIME OF YE ROMANS. 


From a rare old frieze (not) in ye British Museum. 

















KINDNESS TO ANIMALS. 
VII.—A Moror-Car,. 
* Motor, motor, little car! 
How I wonder what you are, 


Making ali the horses shy, 
Blowing people to the sky.’’ 


Nursery Bauuap of the future. 


A REALLY savage monster is 
The burden of my song; 

A fearsome sort of beast, I wis-! 
It paraffins along. 


You hail its presence from afar ; 
The very ghastly smell 

Which hovers o’er this motor-car 

Is more than tongue can tell. 





Its voice is as the voice of one, 
Who suffers constant pain ; 
Perverted is its sense of fun, 


’Tis probably insane. 


And when it trumpets forth its woe, 


If standing in its way, 


Don’t hesitate, my friend, but go, 
There ’s danger in delay. 

It’s just as well to stand in awe, 
And just as well to fear ; 

Self-preservation is the law 
Which teaches kindness here. 


Now, if you ever own the beast, 


Be careful not to rile, 





Or rouse its temper in the least, 
But dose it well with ‘ ile.”’ 


Lest haply it should bolt with you, 
And never bring you back, 

And friends, if you possess a few, 
Should walk about in black. 








FROM OUR OWN IRREPRESSIBLE ONE. 
Q. What is the favourite tree of the 
dead-head ? 
A. The ‘* You-pass ”’ (upas). 
[Acting managers duly warned. 


| Mr. KRuGER’S ALTERNATIVE.—‘‘ Sail or 
|Return?’’ He decided, ** Sail.’’ 
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FROM NOR’-WESTERN LATITUDES. 


Portree. Thursday, September 
20th. Late. But still the shades 
of evening are only just agoing 
to begin, and even now we shall 
make Gairloch at about seven, 
though we are timed to be there 
at six. Rather past six a.m.; 
but ‘‘ we sha’n’t stay at Portree 
long,’’ I observe to my learned 
friend, as there are no pas- 
sengers to come aboard. 

‘*No passengers!’’ he ex- 
claims pointing to a herd of 
cattle. ‘‘ What do you call 
those ?’’ 

** Wild-looking bullocks,’’ I 
answer, adding immediately, as 
the reason for his inquiry dawns on me, *‘ You don’t mean that 
those beasts are coming on our boat?’’ ‘‘I do,"’ he replies. 
And before I can utter an exclamation of intense surprise and 
unmitigated disgust, embarkation has commenced. Such bull- 
fighting! Wanted, several toreadors. The herdsmen whack the 
snorting brutes, unintermittently, with thick or thin sticks. 
Some of the men of the Gael place a gangway, on which the 
animals, it is hoped, may be induced to embark. Apparently 
it is not ‘‘ all done by kindness.”’ 

The gangway being about four inches off the ground and 
descending at a pretty sharp incline to the fore-part of the 
steamer, the “‘puir beasties’’ have first of all to lift their 
forelegs and then place them on the temporary bridge. This, not 
having been thereto educated by a dancing-master, one and 
all, flatfootedly and bullheadedly, refuse to do. They would 
do it if they only knew how much pain and trouble they would 
save themselves: but—that’s just it—never were so many 
‘buts’? in any argument. They butt forward, they push back, 
they slither on the mucky ground (planks or pavement, all 
appears to be of one horrid colour), they fall, they struggle up, 
the men whack, the beasts blow, the men thwack, and shout, 
and holloa in high and low Scotch—‘‘The drover’s curse 
unheeded swells the air ’’—until one sturdy little bullock, of 
greater pluck than all his companions put together, makes 
a resolute and ferocious stand. First of all, he separates 
himself from his companions by a bold and unexpected flank 
movement. ‘Scuttle ’’ is the order of the day! Professional 
herdsmen jump aside ; unprofessionals make for the pier-railings, 
and climb them at all hazards; one drover gets behind a post; 
another seeks protection by placing a truck between himself and 
the justly incensed little bullock who, failing to spike anybody 
on his horns, dashes down the pier towards the gates, slithering 
about, falling, staggering up again, and then going head fore- 
most, full butt for the iron gates, where his further action is 
impeded by the stupidity of several other bullocks, who, with 
the best possible intentions, suddenly broke loose and raced the 
first one to those gates. They beat him by a head and several 
horns, but being infirm of purpose their gallop ended in a futile 
scamper, which totally prevented the plucky little originator 
of the stampede from carrying out his idea, and galloping 
off with the gates on his horns as easily as SAMSON might 
have gone off with those of Gaza on his shoulders. The bullocks 
hesitate, and are lost; their indecision is the herdsmen’s 
opportunity. The drovers rally ; they drive back the crowd ; 
little bullock, recalcitrant, is carried away with the rest, 





strongly objecting, and pointing his objections by digging his | 
The herd | And proves, entirely to his own 


fellow-prisoners in the ribs and other eligible spots. 
separates, some to the right, some to the left. 
gallant little bullock is free; his foes have skedaddled. 
men are holding two horses: 





So in a second he dashes at an unoffending horse: horse, 
startled, defends himself with a kick; man holding horse, 
thrusts with a stick at buliock; bullock turns on man; man 
flies ; horse gallops off, making for the gates ; second horse tebe 
fright ; bullock goes for him ; owner of this horse hides, but does 
not take his hand off the cord with which he keeps the horse 
secure. Little bullock pauses and considers this new situation. 
Dogs bark, but fly at the merest irritable shake of the bullock’s 
head, who then turns his attention to horse; horse eyes him 
askance in a shy, frightened manner ; bullock (really he ought 
to be a first-rate little Spanish bull) scientifically selects spot 
in horse’s ribs where his horns will just fit in nicely ; is about 
to treat him to a solo on the horn, when artful drover, from 
behind a post, catches bullock round the neck with a lasso as 
clevely as any professional toreador could have done. Bullock 
puzzled—tries to break away—turns, sees the holder at the 
other end of the rope, and makes for him savagely ; man gets 
behind truck, still with lasso held tightly ; other drovers now 
arrive and at last the plucky little animal, by means of whacks, 
pushings, tail-twistings, draggings, belabourings, shovings, 
diggings and pokings, is forced to let himself be tumbled on to 
the gangway, where he falls on his side, and so remains, while 
other cattle are pushed on behind him ; when, suddenly awaken- 
ing to the absurdity of the situation, he jumps up, plunges, 
violently, snorts fiercely, and makes one last desperate charge 
with a view to ‘‘doing for’’ somebody, regardless of all con- 
sequences. Straight down, head foremost, horns well pointed, 
he goes at the drover who has hauled him on by the rope. 
Drovers and sailors vociferate wildly: and not a half-second too 
soon does the man entrench himself behind a cask, over which the 
bullock, charging frantically, tumbles and falls; then picking 
himself up, he shakes his head with the air of one who finds that 
it is no use struggling against the inevitable and quietly jogs off 
to join his other companions in the forepart of the vessel. 

After the cattle have been shipped, there is trouble with the 
horses. The entire performance occupies the best part of an 
hour, and consequently, the Gael, due at Gairloch at 6 p.m., 
does not arrive until eight; just two hours late. Such a 
landing-place! Night has set in; no moon (which was, of 
course, an oversight, or would have been if we could have seen 
it); no gas; no lights, except a lantern or two carried by 
mysterious Guy Fauxes out before the time. It is more like the 
secret landing of bold smugglers, melodramatic conspirators, 
than the disembarcation of poor weary tourists. 

Nice hotel at Gairloch, where ‘apparently electric light has 
not yet arrived. Gas limited, too. Civility and punctuality. 
Prices rather above the average, but Gairloch is a bit out of 
the way, and prices may be ‘‘ out of the way ”’ also. 








TO A MONKEY. 

[Professor KLAaTSH of Heidelberg holds that the theory of thedescent of man 
from an ape is no longer tenable, but that the ape is a degenerate form of man.] 
O MONKEY, saddened by the;That you are not the sire of men 

hymn | But rather to be rated 

From yonder organ scrannel, | Their son, perhaps the least 
Dressed in your very short and | degen- -erated. 
— | Yet, monkey, after all I fear 
| That KLAATSH’Ssage objection 

| Still leaves you as a very near 
Connection ; 
It scarce improves the place of 
man, 
In fact, 1’d almost rather 


-ple flannel, 
It pained me when I gazed before 
Upon your tail dependent 
To think I possibly was your 
Descendant. 


But this no longer I bemoan, 





Once again the 
Two | 
an idea strikes plucky little 


Be called your son, O monkey, 
than 


KLAATSH says it is a fiction, 


Conviction, Your father. 








Q. FOR ExAM.—Where did NoAH keep the bees ? Evidently, as 





bullock; if he can’t get all he would, he will get what he can. 


| any examinee would reply, ‘ cnt his Archives.”’ — so. 
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THE STRAIGHT TIP. 


John Bull, “Now, MY BOY, THIS I8 MORE THAN YOU EXPECTED. SO MIND AND DONT PLAY DUCKS AND DRAKES WITH IT!” 
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G W-STAMPA- ‘f2e- 


He. **You CLIMED ZE MATTERHORN ? 





Daa, 


ZAT WAS A GREAT FOOT.” 


She. ‘‘GREAT FEAT, YOU MEAN, CouUNT.” 


He. ** An! 


ZEN YOU CLIMED HIM MORE AS ONCE!” 








OUR OTTER HUNT. 

From the Hunting Diary of Toby, M.P. 

Ayr, Monday Afternoon.—** Will find no 
otter to-day,’’ said the Member for Sark, 
gloomily looking out of the window ; ‘* the 
river ’s in spate.”’ 

‘*Dear me,’’ I said, sharing his dis- 
couragement, ‘‘I thought it was in Ayr- 
shire.’’ 

SARK, with perhaps laboured politeness, 
explained that spate is not a geographical 
term as, e. g., *‘a castle in Spain.’”’ It 
meant that after a night of heavy rain the 
river was flooded, giving the always slim 
otter undue advantage over the dogs. 

Nevertheless at the-meet, some two 
miles out of Ayr, there was a great gather- 
ing. The hounds were coming from Dum- 


fries, and so did many of the hunters and 
huntresses. The latter exceedingly busi- 
ness-like persons of divers ages. Otter 
hunting means walking through wet grass, 
climbing walls and gates, sometimes ford- 
ing a river. DIANA was dressed accord- 
ingly. For the most part she carried a 
spiked pole for help in tight places. 
Amongst the men, The McTAvisH took 
the cake. He wore aserviceable tweed suit 
with large pockets, in which you might 
put a brace of otters, if you caught them. 
His manly legs shyly showed their grace- 
ful curves from beneath thick worsted 
stockings; pattern the MCTAVIsH tartan. 
Heavily built Bluchers shod his nimble 
feet. Hissteel-tipped lance swung lightly 
in his brawny right hand. (In Manchester 
commercial circles he is known as head of 





the firm of HARRISON, TAVIsH & Co, 
wholesale grocers. On his annual visit to 
Scotland he resumes the family name and 
becomes The MCTAVISH, tout court.) 
There being no otters in the Thames in 
the neighbourhood of Westminster Bridge, 
my personal acquaintance with their 
appearance and habits is merely nominal. 
On looking up the authorities, I was 
gratified to learn that, to a certain extent, 


That eminent man classed the otter with 
the weasel. He was, of course, wrong, 
The weasel, which rarely sleeps, lives 
invariably on the land. The otter is, chez 
lui, in the water. The otter (lutra) has 
eighteen teeth in each jaw, of which, | 
regret to say, twelve are false molars, 
The feet are palmated and the tail flattened 
horizontally. The otter is about two feet 
in length to the insertion of the tail, 
which is sixteen inches long. It is brown 
above, whitish around the lips, on the cheek 
and beneath. When properly trained it 
becomes very useful, a single otter being 
capable of supplying a large family with 
fish. 

In view of the necessity of formulating 
ministerial policy in a new Parliament, 
here lurks a hint for Don Jos&. Prevented 
by circumstances, including a hard-fisted 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, from realis- 
ing his beneficent dreams of Old Age 
Pensions, why not formulate a scheme for 
supplying the deserving poor with the 
means of obtaining a free breakfast table 
of fish? ‘*‘One man one otter,’’ would 
overdo the thing, even as an electioneer- 
ing cry. But an otter per household, say 
of seven, would be a great boon to the 
working classes. ‘‘Our Young Queen and 
our Old Constitution,’’ was a potent 
political ery sixty years ago. ‘‘A Free 
Otter and Fresh Fish ’’ might, at the close 
of the century, work equal charm. 

To the crowd grouped by the bridge 
spanning the turbulent Ayr enter the 
hounds. Old sportsmen might doubt 
finding an otter in present condition of 
the river. The hounds troubled by no 
such fear. They knew very well why 
they were routed out of their kennel at 
an unearthly hour of the morning, clapped 
into the train, and brought all the way 
from Dumfries. Who said no otters? The 
dogs sniffed the luscious undergrowth 
by the river brink; they turned gleaming 
eyes on the dark brown stream flowing 
hurriedly to the sea; they threw back 
their heads and bayed musical entreaty 
to be let loose. 

‘‘ Put them in,’’ said the Master, after 
brief colloquy. 

The huntsman strode off through a wood 
whose high bank overhung the river. The 
hounds followed with joyous bark and 
ecstatic tail-wagging. Soon they were 
in the water, running hither and thither 
in search of a drag. Behind straggled the 
crowd, a long line stretching far back 
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' . | 
under the canopy of autumn-tinted trees 


on which the sun shed fresh glory. 

Suddenly, in front, where the huntsmen 
led the hounds, there was an outburst of 
angry cries, broken by the cracking of a 
whip. ‘‘ They're on to the drag,’’ eagerly 
whispered the crowd, pressing forward at 
the run. They were indeed. But what 
they had found was not an otter. 

It was The McTAvisu! 

That ardent Highlander, getting ahead 
of everybody, and finding near the bridge 
convenient access to the river, descended 
and was conducting an otter hunt on his 
was a critical moment 
with the hounds, who seemed 
tohave got on the drag. And here was 
The McTAVISH in front, at the bend of the 
river, poking his stick into holes as if he 
were a chiffonier. The huntsman, happily 
on the other bank, yelled and cracked his 
whip. ‘‘Get behind the hounds! ’’ roared 
the crowd. 

We found no otter through the three 
hours’ hunt that followed. But the sight 
of The McTAVISH, with pale face and firmly 
set teeth, clambering up the steep bank 
amid yells of execration, was worth the 
outing. 


own account. It 


eager 





A CALL. 

[“ According to the Figaro, one of the most 
frequent uses to which the telephone is put by 
French country subscribers is that of an alarm 
to wake them in the morning.”’] 

**CALL me early, telephone, 
I rely on you alone ; 

Maidens sleep, alarums stop, 
And I slumber like a top.’’ 


With your bell beside my bed, 
Down I lay my restless head ; 
Oft to hear your rings I seem, 
Wake, and find ’tis but a dream. 


When, at five, the dream comes true 
(Full two hours before ’tis due) 

At my expletives you scoff— 

“Oh, wrong number, please ring off.’’ 
Then with shattered nerves and worn, 
Fast asleep I fall at morn ; 

Possibly you rang again— 

But I only woke at ten. 





CHARLIE AND NELLIE. 

THE knell of Nell Gwyn for operatic, 
novelistic and dramatic purposes has not 
yet sounded. For two months her success 
has been assured at the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre, where now our ‘English Nell,’’ 
the princess of orange girls, is going as 
strongly as ever, if not more sc. The 
success of this rather poor piece of patch- 
work by Messrs. ANTHONY Hope and 
EDWARD Rosé (a dramatised version of 
Mr. Hore’s novel entitled Simon Dale) is 
undeniable, and it is due not to any merits 
of the play but to the acting of Miss 
MARIE TEMPEST as Nell Gwyn, and of Mr. 
FRANK Cooper as Charles the Second. 
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A CALAMITY. 


Holiday Driver (picking himself up). 


TANNER LARST SATURDAY 
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‘‘THE TRAP AIN’T MINE, AND THE ‘ORSE AIN’T 
MINE; BUT I’M BLOWED IF I ’AVEN’T BROKE MY NEW ’AT, 


WOT CORST ME THREE AN’ A 








That Miss MARIE TEMPEST is the NELL of 
of CHARLES THE SECOND’S time is hard to 
realise, but that she is the embodiment of 
the character as the public of to-day see 
it through nineteenth-century glasses, 
cannot for a moment be disputed. This 
‘“Our NELL”’ is chic; voila tout. Sheisa 
NELL of the sort of French comic opera to 
which light-hearted librettists and singing 
actors and actresses have accustomed the 
public. The great disappointment is that 
MARIE TEMPEST, who has taught them what 
to expect of her, should have only one song. 
But in place of singing we find her acting, 
and acting as well as ever she sang. 

Mr. FRANK COooPER’s Charles the Second 
is simply admirable, and without such a 
performance as his, it is doubtful whether 
even a Tempest could have ‘‘ taken the 
town by storm.”’ 





AFTER THE VACATION. 
ScENE—Editorial Sanctum. 

Editor. We may as well give a glance at 
the overset. What have we in hand? 

Sub. First, a long correspondence on 
Railway Delays. 

Editor. People have come back from the 
Continent—pass that. Next, please. 

Sub. Complaints about Seaside Hotels. 

Editor. Bathing- machines in winter 
quarters. Next, please. 

Sub. Taking up the Streets—six letters ; 
objection to the action of the L. C. C.— 
twelve letters; condemnation of the Post 
Office—twenty-five letters. 

Editor. All excellent stuff, but now that 
the silly season is over I think we can keep 
the whole show on the rack until next 
(Agreed to.) 


year. 
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THE POSSIBILITIES OF CROQUET. 


THE ABOVE REPRESENTS THE GAME OF “‘ALL AGAINST ALL,” AS PLAYED BY Brown, 


Miss JONES, AND THE Magor. 





A (S.) PEKIN LIKENESS. 

[. .. . like Paris, Pekin might, in time, be- 
come almost a model city . .. . at present it is 
unspeakable.”’— Daily Press.} 

Extract from ‘* The China Daily Chronicle,” 


ASSISTANT Drainage Commissioner SMeEr- 
Hi, reports most favourably upon the 
present condition of our streets. Res- 
taurateurs are complaining that the supply 
of rats is falling off already. 

The newly-elected Member for the 
Southern division of Pekin, Far Tum, took 
his seat and the oath, and anything he 
could lay his hands on, in the County 
Council, yesterday. 

The County Council decided by a large 
majority not to decapitate their park- 
keepers in future for small offences, as it 
causes an inconvenient shrinkage in the 
supply of trained men. As open spaces 
near the Metropolis are all the rage just 
now, park-keepers are in active demand. 

Ho-Linc-Out, the amateur champion 
golfer, beat No-YEWs by 3 up and 1 to 
play, over the Long-Lung Links. 

It is officially announeed that LI-1N-Me- 
TA has been appointed Chairman of the 
Pekin Gas Company. 

UN-SUNG gave a recitation of his un- 
published works at the Celestial Palace 
of Varieties, last night, and escaped with 
only superficial injuries. 

Ho-WoT-FUN was charged with placing 
his thumb upon the end of his nose as 
the Son of Heaven, H. I. M. the Emperor, 
was passing up the street. In accordance 
with custom the prisoner was sentenced to 
death by the torture of the Ling-Chi: 
but in deference to modern notions in our 
reformed city, the sentence was imme- 
diately reduced to one of forty shillings, 
or seven days. 











A BEDLAMITE BALLAD. 


CAN you meet me, can you meet me in a merry téte-d-téte 

While we win the soul of music from the minstrel at the gate ? 
Can you bring the young ADOLPHUS, who is gone on MARY ANN, 
And go spinning, spinning, spinning into far Saskatchewan ? 


You must fetch the summer solstice from its home amid the ice, 
Fetch a short and shilling shocker which is costly at the price ; 
And a venerable walrus in his furbelow and flounce 

Shall ejaculate, ‘‘Good gracious! [I’m a bounder on the bounce.”’ 


But he wasn't—not for JoserH: he had only gone to wait 

Where the skaits do all the curling, though they never, never 
skate ; 

Where the smelts are soft and civil, and you couldn’t stop to 
think 

What a funny figure soles cut as they caper on the rink. 


If he talked about elections—not the walrus, but the sole— 
You might ask him if polenta was a better word than poll. 

He 'd be sure to understand you, and I shouldn’t wonder much 
If he spoke of Little England in a dialect of Dutch. 


Could you stomach that ? 
beggar’s hand 


Not you, Sir! you would wring the 





Then caparisoned, but courtly, you could subjugate his rage 
With a speech in twenty columns on the ethics of the Stage. 


‘“‘ What a frost!’’ he’d say and giggle, ‘‘ ELLEN TERRY isn’t 
there ; 

She is teaching ALFRED AUSTIN how to bind his bardic hair 

All the rest are fairly quisby, so they'll wonder what you’reat, 

If you bait your lines with BEERBOHM, who has hardly any fat.”’ 


Turn and turn about he’d tell you of the wonders of the street, 
Of the poets and their poems and their swift poetic feet ; 

And he’d eatch a final splendour from a subterranean whale, 
Who would ask him most politely not to tread upon his tail. 


So be sure you come and meet me when the kettle’s on the 

boil ; ; 
We ’ll have soap and penny ices wrapped in envelopes and oil; 
And we ’Il dance a tidy two-step—you can get it at the Stores— 
Till our Parliament prorogues us as a parcel.of Pro-Boers. 








Prou Pupor !—In order to receive the heroes of the C. I. V. 
at least decently, the picking-upping and the laying-downing 
of Fleet Strect and Cheapside has been rapidly pushed forward, 
the men have been out all night taking it turn and turn about 
to repose, but the papers have been careful to note most ee 
eately that ‘‘ Night-shifts have been employed.’’ So thoughtful! 











With an anecdote extracted from the works of SARAH G RAND ; 
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THE SHAW CRECHE; 
Or, A New Cur-ri-cu-lum. 

[Any grown-up person guilty of the crime of 
trying to form the character of children ought to 
be drowned,... Ifthere is to be any progress 
at all, it must be recognised that the children know 
better than their teachers. I believe all persons 
derive the most important part of their education 
from children.” — Extract from a“ lecture,’ by Mr. 
G. B. SHaw, to members of the Teachers’ Guild of 
Great Britain and Ireland, at University College.) 

SYL-LA-BUS. 

A KIN-DER-GAR-TEN for Grown-ups will 
short-ly be o-pened at Child’s Hill, to 
sup-ply a long-felt want, as it is be-gin- 
ning to be re-al-ised that the or-di-na-ry 
Pub-lic School and U-ni-vers-it-y E-du- 
ca-tion is all a mis-take. 

Per-sons of Ri-per years are there-fore 
in-vi-ted to re-pair the de-fic-ien-cies of 
their ear-ly train-ing by en-ter-ing as 
Pro-ba-tion-ers at the ‘‘Shaw Créche,”’ as 
the new In-sti-tu-tion will be called. 

All the com-forts of a well-or-gan-ised 
Nur-se-ry will be pro-vi-ded. Each ad-ult 
is to have his or her own pri-vate Cra-dle 
in a well-aired and spa-cious Dor-mi-to-ry 
with se-pa-rate Cu-bi-cles, and will be 
Tubbed once a week by Ex-per-ienced In- 
fants. 

The Pap will be of the High-est Qual-i-ty, 
ad-min-is-tered at in-ter-vals of Two Hours 
through-out the day, with Object Les-sons 
in the use of the Feed-ing Bot-tle and the 
Art of Rear-ing by Hand. Teeth-ing Rings 
and Rat-tles can be had, if de-sired, but 
these will be charged ex-tra. 

The Jun-ior Stu-dents will wear long 
clothes and ro-settes, but will, be short- 
coat-ed on ob-tain-ing a re-move in-to the 
All-Fours Form. Per-am-bu-la-tors re- 
tained in the Class-i-cal De-part-ment, 
while the Mod-ern Side will be al-lowed 
Go-Carts. Les-sons in Balance and Walk- 
ing Up-right gi-ven to Sen-ior Stu-dents 
by Three-year-Old Spe-cial-ists. Pri-vate 
Tu-i-tion in Ad-vanced Sub-jects, such as 
Mount-ing and Des-cend-ing Stairs, Get- 
ting Down from Table, Eat-ing With-out 
As-sist-ance, &c., is al-so pro-vid-ed for. 

The Or-di-na-ry Course of In-struct-ion 
will in-clude a tho-rough-ly Prac-ti-cal 
Train-ing in use-ful ac-quire-ments and 
Branch-es of Know-ledge, from the E-le- 
ments of ‘‘ Tak-ing No-tice’’ to the Art of 
Read-ing the Clock. De-mon-stra-tions 
in the The-or-y of Ba-by Farm-ing and the 
Prac-tice of A-li-men-ta-tion will be gi-ven 
from time to time by Pro-fess-ors of 
Four years and Down-wards, a-mong whom 
are num-bered se-ver-al Prize-win-ners in 
Ba-by Shows and Mell-in’s Food Com- 
pet-i-tions. 

Re-cre-a-tion will be made a spe-cial 
feature, in the form of Run-ning with the 
Hoop and Play-ing at Hor-ses. 

Dis-ci-pline will be strict-ly main-tained, 
the punish-ment for In-sub-ord-in-a-tion 
be-ing Drown-ing in the first in-stance. 

A. A. S. 
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‘*T SAY, OLE FELLER, ’AVE YER BIN GACHTIN’ OR YOLFIN’?” 








OUT-HERODING HEROD. 


Says Mrs. HEMM to Mrs. HENN, both 
being regular play-goers of long standing, 
that is, when there was no sitting for love 
or money, ‘*‘ What’s this Errod as Mr. 
BAREBONES TREE is agoin’ to perform at 
’Er Majesty’s own Theayter? I don’t ’old 
with no seripshural subjecks myself.’’ 

** Lor’ bless yer, my dear,’’ said Mrs. 
HENN, ‘‘ this ain’t no scripturial subjeck, 
this ain’t. I’m told as the name is 
‘Arrod,’ same as the stores, that’s if it 
ain’t HERRARD the pianny-forty maker.’’ 

**’Scuse me,’’ said Mrs. Hog, ‘‘ you’re 
both right and both wrong. I’ve heerd 
as Mr. TREE takes the part of Errod—not 
as he defends ’is wicked deeds, not by no 
means he don’t; but when I says ‘takes 
the part,’ I mean plays the character of 
King Errod, and his feelin’s is arrow’d.”’ 
The other two ladies were satisfied. 

‘*But,’’ asked Mrs. HENN, ‘“‘ain’t there 
a daughter of ’is a Miss SAL LOAMY, as 
does a dance ?’”’ 

**Quite right, Aunt,’’ replied Mrs. 
HENN’S nephew, who knows all about 
theatrical matters. ‘‘She’s a dancer 


comin’ over from the Paris Exhibition. 
They call her a 
you know.”’ 


‘Sal de Dance.’ Now 





‘*Puffickly,’’ said Mrs. HENN. ‘‘ Honly 
to hear such absurd reports is muddlin’ 
and ad 

‘Very Herodtating,’’ cut in the ne- 
phew, and immediately cutting out, dis- 
appeared from the scene. 











** BRITISH SERVICE EXPLOSIVES.’’ — Im- 
portant and interesting article on this 
subject in Times of last Wednesday. 
Some uncommonly prim persons eye’d it 
askance and declined to read. They 
remembered: ‘* That in the captain’s but 
a choleric word, which in the private is 
rank blasphemy,’’ and observed that it 
was an article which only one person could 
read safely, as he would do so officially ; 
and he is ‘‘ A Commissioner of Oaths.’’ 





Commander-in - Chief -and - Generalissimo 
Punch to Lord Roberts. ‘* Delighted to 
welcome you home again as soon as possi- 
ble; November if youcan, but don’t hurry. 
‘When Boss is away the Boers will play,’ 
and, by this time, we know what their 
uncommonly Boerish play means.” 

South DusBLin EtEction.—‘‘’Tis better 
to have fought and lost Than never to 
have fought at all!’’—Horace Plunkett's 
Birthday Book. 
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ENGLISH 


Future Duke. ‘‘ WHAT ARE YOU GOIN’ TO DO THIS MORNIN’, EH?” 


Future Earl. ‘‘OQu, 1 DUNNO. 





AS SHE 





IS SPOKE!! 


Ror axsout, I s’posE, AS USUAL.” 


Future Duke. **Ou, BuT | SAY, THAT ’S SO ROTTEN.” 


Future Earl. ** Weuu, 


THE UNREST OF THE AISLE. 


(With profound apologies to Mr. Henry 
Seton Merriman, Author of ‘* The Isle 
of Unrest.’’) 


So, in Chapter XX., they turned the 
church into a hospital. Here the million- 
aire Baron tended the wounded, having 
little else to do at this point of the 
story. Sometimes, becoming impatient, 
he twiddled his thumbs. The wise man 
twiddles his thumbs when the unwise 
stamps his foot. Madame BUN assisted 
the Baron, and jerked a word or two at 
him occasionally. Otherwise, nothing 
much happened. But the Baron knew that 
if he waited long enough the wounded 
hero would be sure to appear. Then he 


would be taken home to be nursed by the 
To nurse a hero is the heroine’s 


heroine. 





WHAT ELSE IS THERE TO DO, YOU ROTTER? 


” 





prerogative—he, the old Baron, knew this, 
and, knowing, twiddled his thumbs. The 
expected not infrequently occurs. Two 
and two seldom make more than four. 
Aphorisms are cheap to-day. They help 
to fill a novel. And short sentences 
are very effective. Like this. Let us 
continue. 

So he waited. As for Madame Bun, she 
washed the dishes and grunted. Also she 
borrowed a banjo, and played cheerful 
tunes to the wounded in the church. The 
local curé objected. To make objections 
is a characteristic of the clergy. Even a 


man in a cassock has opinions of his own. | 


Nigger melodies struck him as unseemly. 
Madame Bun slightly depressed her eyelid 
and said ‘*Oh!’’ As for the Baron, he 
shrugged his shoulders, and went on 
waiting for the wounded hero. 
came, the story tould get on again, which, 


after several pages of this sort: of thing, 
really would be rather a relief. 

And the heroine? She also waited— 
waited at home, until they should bring 
back the wounded hero. To fill up the 
time, she talked to the Baroness. The 
Baroness also was waiting. A woman who 
talks is less rare than one who keeps 
silence. Likewise, pride goes before a 
fall, and all that glitters is not gold, and 
a stitch in saves nine. So she 
talked—not in the long-winded manner of 
ordinary conversation, but in brief, pithy, 
each full of 


time 


little sentences, hidden 
books use them. 

**He will come? ’’ she asked once more, 
the tip of her delicate nose flattened ever 
so slightly upon the window-pane. 

The Baroness shivered —a significant 
shiver. 
a falling temperature. 
This was not. 


Some shivers are occasioned by 
Others are not. 
** Yes,’’ she said, speaking 
very slowly, ‘* Yes—he will come.’’ 

** But the Colonel ?”’ 

**Ah, the Colonel!’’ and the Baroness 
stroked her little finger with a knitting- 
The heroine noticed the gesture 





needle. 
and gasped. 
‘What!’ she 


eried, ‘‘you don't 
mean—— ? 
nodded her head six 
When a woman nods her head, 


**Remember the 


The Baroness 
times. 
assent is often implied. 
Abbé!’ she returned, darkly. 

‘*Pah!’’ said the heroine scornfully, 
‘the Abbé indeed! Why, pray, should I 


” 





When he 


remember him ? 


** Because,’’ answered the Baroness, 


| ** hecause—hush!’’ she broke off.  ** Lis- 
|ten! Yes, they are bringing the wounded 
|hero ona stretcher! Now you will nurse 
| him, and perhaps he will propose to you at 
last.’’ 

““Good!’’ ‘said the heroine. When a 
person uses this exclamation, it is possible 
to surmise that-a prospect is anticipated 
with pleasure. And now we have finished 
a chapter. There are many chapters ina 
book, but beneath one only is_finis 
written. Ah, dread parable of life! 








‘* REDUCTION IN THE RATES! ’’—No, not 
‘“‘reduction in the rates’’ of speed on 
any one of the Lines. No travellers need 
be alarmed, nor need we expect columns 
of letters to the Times and other papers 
complaining all round. This ** reduction 
in the rates’? has been made by the 
L. C. C. ‘on taking a quantity,” i.e., 
£60,000 per Exchequer contribution, with 
the result that the Ratepayers are to 
| pay just one farthing less! Let us be 
grateful for even the most microscopical 
mercies, and let us acknowledge this 
farthingsworth of finance with ** nods 
and becks and wreathéd smiles.’’ Oh, so 
much obliged. 





}meaning. All my characters in all my | 
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REPORTING HIMSELF. 


YOU THAT ANSWERED ENGLAND’S CALL SHE THAT ARMED YOUR EAGER RANKS, 

AT THE DARKEST OF THE NIGHT, SHE FROM WHOM YOU HAVE YOUR NAME, 
COME AND TAKE YOUR CORONAL LONDON’S CITY YIELDS YOU THANKS 

WON IN MANY A GALLANT FIGHT! FOR YOUR GIFT OF ADDED FAME! 


[The City Imperial Volunteers are to be welcomed by the City of London, Saturday, October 27.] 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Tar enemy of the successful author is of his own household. 
To be precise, it is the head of the household—to wit, himself. 
Having taken the world by storm with a particular book. through 
whatever long and honourable life may follow he will ever have 
it (metaphorically) thrown in his teeth. Thus has Mr. ANSTEY 
suffered from Vice Versa. He has done brilliant things since, in 
| spite of the coyness of publishers, that rare flash of humour 
| JJuminated the world. People have been good enough to accept 
| them, though with a sigh, a shake of the head, and a murmured 
| reference to Mr. Bultitude. These may take comfort from The 

Brass Botiie (SMITH, ELDER). For weirdness of conception, for 
| skilful treatment, and for abounding humour, Mr. ANSTEY’S 
| hast, my Baronite avers, is a worthy companion of his first. 
| The seene where Horace entertains at dinner the father 
| and mother of his fiancée and the fair one herself is deliciously 

funny. The episode on the top of St. Paul’s, where the 
angered Jinn resolves to cast down his unresponsive protégé, 
| touches the skirts of tragedy. Horace, looking down from the 
| dizzy height, expecting every moment to be his last, notes, ‘‘ far 
below, the opaque white top of a lamp on a street shelter, where 
laeconstable stood directing the traffic. Would he look up if 
| Horace called for help? Even if he could, what help could he 
| render? All he could do would be to keep the crowd back and 
| send for a covered stretcher.’’ There is the situation indicated 
lina few brief sentences. Even in this imminent peril Horace 
| does not depart from the matter-of-fact, business-like British 
way of looking at things, which brings into sharp contrast the 
| mysticism and magie of the contemporary of King SoLoMon, 
confined in a brass bottle for a series of centuries. Perhaps 
the cleverest thing in a surpassingly clever book is Mr. ANSTEY’S 
abstention from attempt to explain. 

When Mr. J. M. BARRIE drops into Scotch, from which 
‘apparently he cannot refrain any more than could Mr. Dick 
|keep Charles the First’s head out of his great literary com- 
| position, he becomes to the ordinary Southerner, whose ac- 
| quaintance with Northern dialects is limited, absolutely unin- 

telligible. To quite understand Mr. BARRIE’s Window in 
| Thrums, or his latest novel, Tommy and Grizel, the patient 
oe need have at hand a Seotch dictionary, and even then 
| there is here and there a passage that is quite Meredithian in 
| its grammatical twistings. Mr. BARRIE’S style is suggestive ; 
| there is more in it than meets the eye; but let it be admitted 
| that suflicient meets the eye to interest the mind. For one 
| hundred and fifty-six pages the story of Tommy and Grizel is 
| uphill work for the most persevering reader, unless, of course, 
jhe be an enthusiastic Barrie-ite, ready to swear that his 
| favourite author is a King of Seribes who can do no wrong. 
But chapters thirteen to seventeen will reward you for your toil. 
The character of Tommy is not to be comprehended at a glance ; 
neither is that of handsome and sweet Grizel. Yet, once let 
Tommy be comprehended, and there is about the story a monotony 
which might be a trifle enlivened were Grizel to pose a little 
less frequently, and give up ‘‘rocking her arms’”’ on the 
slightest provocation. How can anyone get on pleasantly 


, 





with a heroine whom ‘the author of her being’’ describes 
as “Grizel garbed in wiles’?! The story would have been 
more effectively told at half the length. 

The Third Salisbury Administration (VACHER), is a monu- 
mental work of well-directed energy. It purports to place on re- 
cord the principal events in the career of Lord SALISBURY’s third 
Administration. Lord Curzon will recall with mingled feeling 
his remarks on the threshold of its career. Looking around 
him, contrasting what had been under a wicked Liberal Govern- 
ment with what actually was within a few days of Lord 
SALISBURY’S succession, he beheld peace abounding, whilst all 
the nations reverently regarded the figure of Britannia, stamped 
on the penny coin and elsewhere. Mr. THWAITES, looking back 








‘o where the rapt figure of the Under-Secretary for Foreign 


= 


Affairs stood in 1895, finds it his duty to record the troublesome 
times of the concert of Europe, dealing with the Sultan and 
his massacres in Armenia; the story of the Civil War in Crete, 
leading to the Turco-Grecian War, and its many pitfalls; the 
quarrel with America touching the Venezuela Boundary; the 
disruption in the Far East ; the new war in the Sad Soudan; the 
Fashoda incident ; the Campaign in Chitral ; trouble on the Gold 
Coast ; the war in South Africa, and the gathering of the cloud 
of European armies around Pekin. 
events is thoroughly dealt with. 
increased by a series of maps and appendices giving the text 
of the Queen’s Speeches in successive sessions since 1895, and 
various State papers. 
its treatment, lucid in its style, my Baronite recommends the 
book for a handy shelf in the studies of all concerned with 
public affairs. 


Each of these momentous 


The value of the book is 


Orderly in its arrangement, impartial in 


In the Ice World of Himalaya (FISHER UNWIN) is a record of 


dauntless travel among the peaks and passes of Ladakh, Nubra, 
Suree, and Baltistan. Mr. and Mrs. WORKMAN used their bicycles 
as far as possible, amazing the hoary East, as these still strange 
vehicles traversed unfamiliar ways. 
tions they had the advantage of the guidance of the famous 


In one of their expedi- 


Swiss ZURBRIGGEN. Where he goes business is meant, and it 
certainly was accomplished by this dauntless couple. The only 
obstacles that proved almost insurmountable were the domestic 
servants and the coolies. The head man counted himself a 
member of the Christian fold, and had been baptised with a 
Christian name. Experience of this gentleman confirmed the 
travellers in the accuracy of the advice which they found 
echoed throughout India, ‘‘ Never trust a native, least of alla 
Christian native.’’ The story of their travel, modestly told, 
is illustrated by maps, and a valuable series of engravings from 
photographs taken on the spot. These, whilst interesting to 
study, are not of a character which tempt my Baronite to follow 
in the footsteps of this adventurous couple. To be drawn out 
of a crevasse almost by the eyebrows is a satisfactory conclu- 
sion of the matter, and looks well in a photograph. But why 
put yourself in the way of falling in? 

‘** DOMIUBOLOFF!’ she cried.’’ And so does the Baron, as 
he closes Mr. HARRY A. SPURR’S nihilistic novel, The Vaulted 
Chamber (DigBy, Lonc & Co.) Here’s what used to be styled 
‘*transpontine melodrama’’ with a vengeance! Here is to be 
found a scene which will be of the greatest interest to those 
who have witnessed the Russian Equestrian Drama, and the 
plunge into the water at the Amphitheatre, near Leicester 


Square. The Vaulted Chamber and the Vampire Bat! Think of 
it! The author having had his innings carries out his vampire 


bat. THE BARON DE B.-W. 








WHAT’S IN A NAME? 
(By a recent traveller in Scotland.) 
‘* ABOVE there, that park is 
The land of the Markis, 
His title’s BREADALBANE. The river 
We ’re now looking down on 
Is (pray do not frown on 
My saying its name!) called The Liver!” 


*“*The Liver! how horrid!’’ 
Unwrinkle your forrid, 

The name need not cause you a shiver ; 
See! boats in the day-time, 
And oh! quite a gay time 

At night with the lights on the Liver! 


THE new Master of the Rolls is Mr. Justice A. L. Smira. 
Mr. Punch, Master of all Réles, ‘‘ werry much applauds,”’ as 
did Mr. BILLy TAYLOR’s captain ‘‘what was done,’’ and 
heartily congratulates the new Master. 
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THE TABLETS OF AZIT-TIGLETH-MIPHANSI, THE SCRIBE. 
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1. Then Shuv-menébar, the Lord of the 
Midlands, 

2. the master of Jesse, the looser of 
war-dogs, 

3. whose eye is so magnified (not the 
personal pronoun) 

4, by the dizk made of crystal, the wearer 
of érkidz, 

5. unto Sélizbri-Thaprémyah did come ; 

6. unto Sessil the portly, the yielder to 
pressure, 

7. and like an tinkdl unto him did he 
talk 

8. .... . of making hay while the sun 
ORORO «secs 

9. etsétrah-etsétrah 

a Got him up in a corner, 

11. away from the others, 


12. with no means of exit, and no space | 
| through a sidelight of similar crystal) 


to breathe in. 

13. Then did the great Sessil, 
dweller in castles, 

14. not used to these urgent and middle- 
class manners 

15. and not being able to find the 
porteullis nor even thedrawbridge, ... . 

16. give way with reluctance . 
but faintly protesting. 

17. And forth to the people, the cities 
and hamlets 

18. unto all the Elékhtars .... went 
out the Menestreh. 

19. Then did Shuv-menébar perform a 
phanddngoh 

20. outside on the dhirmat. 

21. ... . to Bur-ménam he hastened, 

22. and sent forth his orders to narrow 


the 


| the Isshu ; 


23. and focus the limelight on the great 
Aneks-Eshin, 

24. not greatly complaining if the beams 
of the lantern 

25. should haply illumine (incidental 
advantage) 

26. the interesting features of a certain 
great statesman— 

27. for obvious reasons preferred to be 
nameless. .. . 

28. Then in his stddi the great warriors | 














SIXTH FRAGMENT. 


of the district did he gather together and 
with them counsel did he take: 

29. with Jesse the faithful, the wearer of 

30. suggestive of Krizmas; [whiskers, 

31. and Pou-il the war-lord, 

32. the maker of contracts, 

33. the dealer of dealings, 

34. who served out the stockings and 
winter-merinohs 

35. that marched with such glory in the 
land of the Oompal ; 

36. commander-in-chief of the Haibiri 
Life Guards, 

37. whose martial demeanour } 

38. showed over the counter—if he stood 
upon tiptoe ; 

39. and Orstin, the sun-god, the dealer 
in bedsteads, 

40. Civil Lord of the Ocean (who looked 


41. a later edition with stop- press 
corrections 
42. of the khdrak-taristiks of 


43. Hisdad-shuv-menébar ..... and 


they knelt on the kharpat, and bowed down 
before him. 

44. 22 2 From his throne near the 
book-case he briefly 

45. addressed them ........-. 


46. . . . how the whole country like a 
flood would he sweep, the Rhddhik-al-Pati 

47. would he utterly overwhelm; and 
the creatures misguided 

48. who ventured to differ, or voted for 

49. people like Kamm-el-Banrdman 

50. or even the father of Issab-el- 
Kharnabi, or anyone else 

51. not of His way of thinking 

52. all these did he brand... . by 
anticipation 

53. with his special broad-arrow ... . 
as the rankest of traitors. (Brand-new 
manufacture) 

54. (Great cheering from Jesse). 

55. Then against their cities did he 
go up and their strong fortresses did he 
besiege .... and 

56. difficult places on his feet did he 





press into, and his language was awful, 


57. and many a tablet of urgent in- 
sistence .... did he send forth the 
faithful 

58. municipal Jesse to post in the post- 
box. 

59. And at length did the Baldt deliver 
its secret. 

60. And to the foot of his throne as 
captives they brought him, defeated in 
battle, 

61. Dokhta - klak, the impossible,’ the 
seizer of passes 

62. plainly marked not transferable, 

63. the servant of Oompal, rejected of 
Kéth-nez ; 

64. Wilphr-ad-Lérsun the witty, the pro- 
ducer of dhoggral, 

65. of the djinjah-bhir drinkers the re- 
cognised chieftain, 

66. who regarded the Tdmis as burglaz 
incarnate ; 

67 . . . . Phil-ab-stanub the honorable, 
the Azzur-krotupik, 

68. the leader of the Undamai-nahs, the 
Hérkuzli-Dossyehs, the Vul-gharataks, 
the Givmaz-taj-oaphals. 

69. Him did he load with chains and 
into the House of the drkidz did he cast. 

70. with Aba-dinsha-bukannan and other 
exotics, and even with Pikh-az-Ghil, wearer 
of ringlets, 

71. to be a derision to the rank and the 
fashion 

72. of the district around, and be 
brought out on Stindez, on the lawn after 
lunshan, 

73. and put through their paces to 
amuse the house-party. . . . ahém— 
the house-party. 

74. But the charges of treason 580 
lavishly scattered 

75. turned out to partake of a bhimerang 
nature ‘ 

76. for half the Elékhtars — inflexibly 
loyal 

77. declined to be libelled, or even be 
labelled 

78. and voted for Librals. 

E. T. R. 
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A BAYARD FROM BENGAL. 


Being some account of the Magnificent and Spanking Career of 
Chunder Bindabun Bhosh, Esq., B.A. Cambridge. 


By BABOO HURRY BUNGSHO JABBERJEE, B.A. 
Caleutta University. 
(Author of ‘‘ Jottings and Tittlings,’’ &c., &c.) 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE ADVENTURE OF THE UNWIELDY GIFTHORSE. 
When dormant lightning is pent in the polished hoofs of a colt, 
And his neck is clothed with thunder,—then, horseman, beware of 
the bolt! From the Persian, by H. B. J. 


In accordance with English usages, Mr. BHOsH, being now 
officially engaged to the fair Princess Jones, did dance daily 
attendance in her company, and, she being passionately fond of 
equitation, he was compelled himself to become the Centaur 
and act as her cavalier servant on a nag which was furnished 
throughout by a West End livery jobber. Fortunately, he 
displayed such marvellous dexterity and skill as an equestrian 
that he did not once sustain a single reverse ! 

Truly, it was a glorious and noble sight to behold BINDABUN 
clinging with imperturbable calmness to the saddle of his steed, 
as it ambled and gambled in so spirited a manner that all the 
fashionables made sure that he was inevitably to slide over its 
tailquarters! But invariably he returned, having suffered no 
further inconvenience than the bereavement of his tall hat, and 
the heart of Princess VANOLIA was uplifted with pride when she 
saw that her betrothed, in addition to being a B.A. and 
barrister-at-law, was also such a rough rider. 

It is de rigueur in all civilised societies to encourage 
matrimony by bestowing rewards upon those who are about to 
come up to the scratch of such holy estate, and consequently 
splendid gifts of carriage timepieces, tea-caddies, slices of fish, 
jewels, blotter-cases, biscuit-caskets, cigar-lights, and pin- 
cushions were poured forth upon Mr. BHOSH and his partner, as 
if from the inexhaustibly bountiful horn of a Pharmacoposia. 

Last, but not least, one morning appeared a saice leading an 
unwieldy steed of the complexion of a chestnut, and bearing an 
anonymously-signed paper, stating that said horse was a con- 
nubial gift to Mr. BHOSH from a perfervid admirer. 

Our friend BINDABUN was like to throw his bonnet over the 
mills with excessive joy, and could not be persuaded to rest 
until he had made a trial trip on his gifted horse, while the 
amiable Princess readily consented to become his companion. 

So, on a balmy and luscious afternoon in Spring, when the 
mellifluous blackbirds, sparrows, and other fowls of that ilk 
were engaged in billing and cooing on the foliage of innu- 
merable trees and bushes, and the blooming flowers were 
blowing proudly on their polychromatic beds, Mr. BHosH made 
the ascension of his gift-horse, and titupped by the side of his 
betrothed into the Row, the observed of all the observing 
masculine and feminine smarties. 

But, hoity-toity! he had not titupped very many yards when 
the unwieldy steed came prematurely to a halt and adopted an 
unruly deportment. Mr. BHosH inflicted corporal punishment 
upon its loins with a golden-headed whip, at which the rebel- 
lious beast erected itself upon its hinder legs until it was 
practically a biped. 

BINDABUN, although at the extremity of his wits to preserve 
his saddle by his firm hold on the bridle-rein, undauntedly 
aimed a swishing blow at the head and front of the offending 
animal, which instantaneously returned its forelegs to terra 
firma, but elevated its latter end to such a degree that our 
hero very narrowly escaped sliding over its neck by cleverly 
clutching the saddleback. 

, Next, the cantankerous steed executed a leap with astound- 
ing agility, arching its back like a bow, and propelling our poor 

















friend into the air like the arrow, though by providential luck 








and management on his part he descended safely into his seat 
after every repetition of this dangerous manoeuvre. 

All things, however, must come to an end at some time, and 
the unwieldy quadruped at last became weary of leaping and, 
securing the complete control of his bit, did a bolt from the 
blue. 

Willy nilly was Mr. BHOsH compelled to accompany it upon 
its mad, unbridled career, while all witnesses freely hazarded 
the conjecture that his abduction would be rather speedily termi- 
nated by his being left behind, and I will presume to maintain 
that a less practical horseman would long before have become 
an ordinary pedestrian. 

But BINDABUN, although both stirrupholes were untenanted, 
and he was compelled to hold on to his steed’s mane by his 
teeth and nails, nevertheless remained triumphantly in the 
ascendant. 

On, on he rushed, making the entire circumference of the 
Park in his wild, delirious canter, and when the galloping horse 
once more reappeared, and Mr. BHOSH was perceived to be still 
snug on his saddle, the spectators were unable to refrain from 
heartfelt joy. 

A second time the incorrigible courser ecareered round the 
Park on his thundering great hoofs, and still our heroic friend 
preserved his equilibrium—but, heigh-ho! I have to sorrow- 
fully relate that, on his third circuit, it was the different pair 
of shoes—for the headstrong animal, abstaining from motion in 
a rather too abrupt manner, propelled Mr. BHOSH over its head 
with excessive velocity into the elegant interior of a victoria- 
carriage. 

He alighted upon a great dame who had maliciously been 
enjoying the spectacle of his predicament, but who now was 
forced to experience the crushing repartee of his tu quoque, for 
such a forcible collision with his person caused her not only 
two blackened optics but irremediable damage to the leather of 
her nose. 

The pristine beauty of her features was irrecoverably dis- 
mantled, while Mr. BHosH—thanks to his landing on such soft 
and yielding material—remained intact and able to return to 
his domicile in a fourwheeled cab. 

Beloved reader, however sceptical thou mayest be, thou wilt 
infallibly admire with me the inscrutable workings of Nemesis, 
when thou learnest that the aforesaid great lady was no other 
than the Duchess of DICKINSON, and (what is still more wonder- 
ful) that it was she who had insidiously presented him with 
such a fearful gift of the Danaides as an obstreperous and 
unwieldy steed ! 

Truly, as poet SHAKESPEARE sagaciously observes, there is a 
divinity that rough-hews our ends, however we may endeavour 
to preserve their shapeliness ! 

(To be continued.) 








A QUERY ANSWERED. 
** WHY does a:bishop wear gaiters ? 
The Parson, why wear a white tie ? 
Why is his dress like a waiter’s 
Except when the Parson is high. 


Why gaiters should Bishops appear in, 
The reason is very well-known, 

Their Lordships would look very queeriin 
One gaiter on one leg alone. 








CONSISTENCY.—H.R.H. the Prince of WALES and ‘‘a select 
party ’’ (as the Daily News describes it) awaited the arrival of 
Mrs. GEORGE CORNWALLIS WEST at Liverpool Street station, and 
as Mrs. G. C. W. did not arrive punctually, off went the party 
without her. But how could punctuality be expected of Mrs. 
G.C.W.? Isn’t she ‘‘The late Lady RANDOLPH ’’? and mustn’t 
she consistently act up to the title ? 
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N the road- 
way was a 
buggy and a 
horse, and 
in the buggy 
sat a smiling 












young wo- 
man. Why 





1 she smiled SAM could not 

imagine, but he could not 
see the comical expression on his own face on being thus sud- 
denly aroused to a sense of his duty. 

‘*How much is the toll?’’ said the young woman, still 
smiling. 

SaM looked at her; she was a good-looking young person, 
and he liked her smile, for it betokened a sense of humour, and 
that pleased him. ‘‘ How much?” he repeated. ‘*‘A man and 
a horse, and os 

‘*But this is a girl and a mare,’’ she interrupted. 
much is that ?”’ 

SAM looked up and smiled. This young person certainly had 
a sense of humour. ‘‘I wonder how much that would be,’’ he 
said. ‘*I guess I'll have to get a pencil and paper to work it 
out.’’ 

The girl laughed. 
asked. 

**No,”’ replied SAM, ‘I’m keepin’ it for the regular one. 
She’s eatin’ her dinner. Don’t you know the toll yourself? 
You ’ve paid it before, haven’t you ?’’ 

** No, I haven't,’ she replied; ‘‘I am visiting in the neigh- 
bourhood. But I won’t haggle |about being a girl. I’ll pay 
the price for a man, if you will let me know what it is.’’ 

An idea came suddenly into Sam Twirry’s head; this was a 
very bright girl, a very attractive girl, pho was visiting in 
the neighbourhood, and he determined to keep her at the toll- 
gate a few minutes if he could. 

**IT don’t want to make any mistake,”’ he said quickly. ‘“I’ll 
jes’ pop into the house and see what the toll really will be 
for you.”’ 

**Oh, you needn’t do that,’’ said the young woman. 
course, it is the same 9 « 
But SAM was gone; she laughed, and said to herself that 








** How 


** You are not the toll-gate keeper ?’’ she 
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the deputy toll-gate keeper was a very funny person. SAM ran 
to the house, panting. He beckoned to Captain ABNER to step 
outside. 

‘*Look here,’ he said, ‘‘ you hurry out to the gate, and 
take a good long look at the girl that’s here. She’s a-visitin’ 
in the neighbourhood. Now mind you take a good look at her, 
and I’Il be there in a minute.”’ 

Without exactly understanding the reason for this earnest 
injunction, ABNER went to the gate. He was accustomed to 
taking SAM’s advice, if he saw no good reason against it. 

The toll-gate woman was on her feet, but SAM detained her 
and said something about the relation between sex and toll. 

** Well, well,’’ said the woman; ‘‘ she must be a queer one. 
I’ll go out to her.’’ 

**Oh, no,’’ cried he, *‘ sit here and finish your dinner. He’s 
comin’ right back, and I’Il collect the toll.’’ Half-way to the 
toll-house, SAM met ABNER. ‘‘ What do you think of her?” 
he asked, hurriedly. ‘* Did you take a good look at her?” 

‘** Yes, I did,’’ replied his friend, “‘ and I don’t think nothin’ 
of her. What is there to think about her ?’”’ 

‘*Go back to your dinner,’’ cried SAM. ‘I’ve got to collect 
her toll.’’ 

“I want you to tell me,’’ said the girl, not smiling now, | 
**do you keep a detective here ? 


Do you think I want to cheat 
the road out of its toll? Iam ready to pay the charge, what- | 
ever it is.’’ 


‘** Detective !’’ exclaimed SAM. 

‘“‘Yes,”’ said she. ‘That little brown man, who came out 
here and looked at me as if he were determined to know me 
the next time he saw me.’’ 

“Oh, him!’’ said Sam. ‘That’s a friend of mine, Cap’n 
ABNER BUDLONG. He’s no detective, nor nothin’ like one. He | 
jes’ came out to see who was passin’ while I was findin’ out 
about the toll. He’s always fond of seein’ people.’’ 

‘*T should think he was,”’ said the young woman. “In fact, 
I think you are a funny lot, toll-gate woman and all. Now, 
here is a quarter; please take the toll and give me the change— | 
that is, if you know how to calculate.’’ 

SAM took the money and opened the little cash-box, but he 
did not immediately make the change. ‘‘I don’t want you to 
think hard of any of us,’’ said he, ‘‘on account of your bein’ 
kept here a little longer than common. But ’specially I don’t 
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—— 
want you to think hard of my friend, Cap’n ABNER BUDLONG, 
the gentleman who stepped out here to see who was passin’. 
Bless your soul, he’s no detective! He’s one of the finest 
men I know, and you jes’ ought to see his house at Shamrick. 
It’s filled with more things that’s nice to look at, and things 
that ’s comfortable to use than any other house in this region. 
Everything ’s jes’ as clean and ship-shape——”’ 

“He must have a good wife,’’ the young woman interrupted. 

“He hasn’t got no wife at all,’’ said SAM, delighted to get 
in this piece of information. ‘‘* Never had one.’’ 

The girl looked at him, and then she laughed merrily. ‘1 
must go on,’’ she said. ‘* You truly are a funny lot, all of 
{ you. And as she drove on she looked back, still laughing. 

Sam TWITTY rubbed his hands together quite cheerfully, and 
went into the house to get his dinner. 

“Did that person change your five-dollar note?’’ asked the 
woman. 

“Bless my soul!”’ exclaimed SAM. 
ask her.”’ 

“What did you ask her?’’ cried the woman. ‘‘She was out 
there for the longest time, and I thought, of course, you was 
gettin’ your note changed.”’ 

SaM smiled. 


*‘T never thought to 


‘*She was very interestin’,’’ said he. 

Three travellers passed through the toll-gate, but no one of 
them could change a five-dollar note, and ABNER chafed at the 
delay. 

“T don’t like wastin’ time like this,’’ 
two smoked their after-dinner pipes. 

““Wastin’!’’ exclaimed SAM. ‘‘I don’t call this wastin’ time. 
We didn’t start ’till late this mornin’, and here we’ve got sight 
of two of her a-ready. Here’s this one, as red-cheeked and 
sociable as anybody could expect, and then there’s that gal in 
the buggy.”’ 


said he to SAM, as the 


“Gal in the buggy !’’ exclaimed ABNER. ‘‘ What on earth are 
you talkin’ about her for?’’ 

“Why shouldn’t 1?’’ asked SAM. ‘I tell you, Cap’n ABNER, 
she’s the prettiest and the liveliest young woman you’d be 
likely to meet if you cruised for a year; and she’s visitin’ right 
in the neighbourhood, and can’t be far from Shamrick.’’ 

“Codwollops!’’ said ABNER, contemptuously. 

In the course of an hour old JosHuaA ASBURY drove up in his 
farm-wagon, and changed the five-dollar note, and was glad to 
do it, for he did not like to carry so much battered and rubbed 
silver and copper in his pocket. The two friends now made 
ready to depart. 

“Let’s hurry up,’’ said Sam. ‘‘We’ve done fust rate so far, 
and may be we ’Il sight one or two more afore bedtime.” 

“When you come back,’’ said the woman, ‘‘I’d be glad to 
have you stop and rest, and give your horse a feed if you want 
to.”’ 

SAM TWitTy assured her most earnestly that they certainly 
would stop, whether they wanted rest and a feed or not, and he 
thanked her warmly for the kind entertainment she had given 
them. 

“SaM,”’ said ABNER, when they were on the road, ‘the 
trouble with you is you’re too quick. If you was at the tiller 
you'd run into the fust port you come to, and there wouldn’t be 
no v’yage at all.’’ 

“There’s no knowin’ when a fellow may want to run into 
port,”” replied SAM ; ‘‘ and it’s a good thing to find out all about 
em as you ’re coastin’ along.’’ 

A few miles from the toll-gate they came to the bottom of a 
long hill, and half way up it they saw, going in the same 
direction as themselves, a man walking vigorously. 


“By the general cut of his clothes,” said Sam, ‘‘I ’d say he 





“*I expect you’re right,’’ said ABNER. ‘‘ Most likely fillin’ 
some fishin’ minister’s pulpit, Sunday, and walkin’ home, 
Monday.’’ 

The pedestrian clergyman walked more slowly as he neared 
the top of the hill, and the gray horse gradually overhauled 
him. 

‘**Look here,”’ said Sam, nudging his companion, ‘‘let’s give 
him a lift. He must be dreadful hot. And then, by George, 
Cap’n ABNER, jes’ think what a jolly thing it’ll be—goin’ after 
her and takin’ a minister along, sittin’ comfortable on the 
back seat! That’s like holding a landin’ net ready to scoop her 
up the minute you get her to the top of the water.”’ 

They stopped and asked the clergyman if he were going to 
Thompsontown, and when he said he was they invited him to 
get in and take the unoccupied seat. He proved to be an agree- 
able companion; he was young, and very grateful. SAM soon 
fell into a friendly conversation with him, and two or 
three times when ABNER thought that his friend was on the 
point of saying something that bore too directly on the object 
of their journey he pressed his port boot gently upon SAM’s 
starboard slipper. 

Toward the middle of the afternoon they reached Thompson- 
town, where the young clergyman said he was going to stop for 
the night, and go on by train the next day. SAM TWITTY was 
glad to hear this, and advised him to stop at the ‘‘ Spinnaker 
Boom,’’ where he and Captain ABNER intended to stay until they 
finished the business which brought them to Thompsontown. 

Thompsontown was a seaside resort, and rather a lively place 
in the season. There was a large hotel for summer visitors who 
could afford to pay good prices, and several smaller houses of 
entertainment, such as the ‘‘ Spinnaker Boom,’’ where people of 
moderate means were made very comfortable. 

It was much too early for supper, and Captain ABNER and SAM 
took a long walk on the beach, and at their invitation the young 
clergyman joined them. This gentleman, who did not seem to 
know anyone in Thompsontown, proved to be a thorough lands- 
man; but as he was chatty and glad .to acquire knowledge, it 
gave Captain ABNER and SAM a great deal of pleasure to talk to 
him on nautical points and thereby improve his mind. 

On their return SAM stopped with a start, and almost dropped 
his pipe. 

‘* What ’s the matter?’’ cried Captain ABNER. ‘‘ Did you see 
her spout ?”’ 

SAM made no answer, but stood with his mouth open. He had 
remarkably good vision. The clergyman stopped, and looked at 
him inquiringly. 

‘*They are comin’, both of ’em!’’ said SAM. 

‘* Both of who?’ asked ABNER. 

‘*The gal in the buggy and the toll-gate woman.”’ 

Sure enough, these two women were now approaching, side 
by side, briskly walking over the smooth beach. SAM’s eyes 
sparkled. The toll-gate woman appeared much more comely 
and attractive than when engaged in her professional duties 
earlier in the day. She was now attired in fresh-looking 
summer clothes, and wore a pretty straw hat. As for the girl 
of the buggy, she was quite another person. It would have 
been impossible for anyone who had merely seen her within the 
limited confines of a small vehicle, to form any idea of the 
buoyant air and the lively step of this handsome young woman. 

‘* Upon my word !’’ exclaimed SAM TwiTTy, advancing toward 
them. ‘‘ Who would have expected to meet you two here!”’ 

Meeting thus unexpectedly on the beach, our characters were 
variously affected ; the toll-gate woman beamed with pleasure, 
while the young woman of the buggy looked as if she were about 
to laugh; the young minister looked very much interested, 
although he could have given no good reason why he should be ; 
the countenance of Captain ABNER BUDLONG betrayed no interest 





is a parson.”’ 
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whatever, but SAM TWITTY was in a glow of delight. 
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‘‘T suppose you are surprised to meet me here,’’ said the 


toll-gate woman; ‘‘ but this is the way of it. A neighbour and 
his wife came along soon after you left and offered to bring me 
to Thompsontown, and, of course, I jumped at the chance, and 
left the toll-gate in charge of my brother, who lives hard by. 
And in the town, at the house of a friend, I met this young 
lady ; but,’’ glancing at her companion, she added, ‘‘ I really did 
not catch the name.”’ 

‘* Miss DenBy,”’ stated the young person referred to. 

The three men here bowed to Miss DENBY; and, stepping 
nearer to SAM, the toll-gate woman asked in a low voice— 

‘* Who is this minister ?”’ 

‘*T don’t know his name,”’ said SAM, “ but I'll find out in a 


al th 


” 


| minute."’ Then he approached the girl of the buggy. 


| so glad to see you,”’ he said. 


She laughed outright. ‘‘ It is awfully funny,’’ answered she, 

** that you care whether you see me or not.”’ 

** But let me ask 

you one thing ; what’s the name of the toll-gate woman ?’’ 
‘Well, I 

talked about you I thought you were old friends. 

Mrs. SICKLEs.’’ 


**T don’t think it’s funny at all,”’ said SAM. 


declare!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘From the way she 


Her name is 


SAM skipped over to the young clergyman, and put his ques- 
tion; ‘* Mr.-r-r?’’ 

** RIPPLEDEAN,”’ said the young man. 

In an instant the quick-slippered SAM had joined the party in 
the bonds of conventional acquaintanceship, having added to 
the rest of his information the fact that he was SAMUEL TWITTY, 
of Shamrick. 

**You are the funniest people I ever met,’’ 
lively DENBY girl. 


exclaimed the 
** No one of you seems to know the rest, but 
you are all acquainted.”’ 

“It is very pleasant to know each other, I’m sure,’”’ re- 
marked the toll-gate woman, ‘‘and if I had anything to say 
about what would be agreeable on such a breezy afternoon as 
this, now that there’s a party of us, 1’d say it would be to 
get a boat and take a sail on this sparklin’ water.”’ 

**A sail!’’ cried SAM. ‘* Why that will be the best thing in 
the world, and if you’ll wait ten minutes I’ll get a boat. 
Cap'n SILAS PECK is a friend of mine, and has got two boats that 


ain’t both likely to be out. 1’ll run down and get one, and have 


it here in no time.”’ 

In less than a quarter of an hour the party was seated in 
Captain Prck’s sail-boat, Captain ABNER at the tiller and SAM 
Twitty in charge of the sheet. They decided to sail out to an 
island about three miles from shore. A stiff breeze was blowing, 
and Captain ABNER was in his glory. The wind was much too 
high for ordinary pleasure-boats and there were no other sails 
upon the bay, but summer visitors and seafaring men stood 
along the beach and watched the admirable manner in which 
that little craft was handled. Word was passed from one to 
another that it was Captain ABNER BUDLONG, of Shamrick, who 
was at the tiller, and as many of the watchers knew Captain 
ABNER, and what he had done in days gone by, they were proud 
to see what their neighbour of Shamrick was doing now. 

Mrs. SICKLES sat beaming, both hands grasping the rail and 
her feet firmly braced, but on her face was an expression of 
perfect trust, as she gazed from Captain ABNER to SAM TWITTY, 
which would have been edifying to anyone of weak habits 
of faith. The younger woman’s hat was off, and her hair 








was flying like a streamer from a mast-head. She drank in the 
salt breeze with delight, and her eyes sparkled as the boat 
dipped at the turn of Captain ABNER’s tiller until the rail eut 
under the surface of the water as if it were skimming a pan of 
milk. She looked upon the bright-eyed sailor at the helm as 
though he were some sort of a salt-water deity whom it was 
suitable to worship. It was better than sparkling wine to her, 
to dash over the sparkling water. 

The island shore drew near ; the little boat bore bravely down 
upon it, and then with a beautiful sweep she fell into the wind, 
her white wing dropped and hung listless, and her keel gently 
grazed the sand. . 

“If there was an egg ’twixt her bow and the beach,”’ said 
Sam, ‘‘ Cap’n ABNER wouldn’t have smashed it.’’ 

The Captain stemmed the praises which now poured upon 
him with a jerk of the head. ‘* That’s all very well,”’ said he, 
‘* but I’m goin’ to give SAM TWITTY a chance. 
back.’’ 

When the party was on shore, and the boat safely moored, 
SaM Twitty began to jump about like a collie dog in charge of 


He Il sail you 


a flock of sheep. He had said little in the boat, but his mind 
had been busily at work with the contemplation of great 
possibilities. There was much to be done, and but little time to 
do it in; but Sam’s soul warmed up to its work. Casting a 
rapid glance around, he singled out Captain ABNER, and dash- 
ing into the little party, cut him off from his companions and 
drove him out of earshot. 
‘* Now, Cap’n ABNER,”’ 


said he, *‘ your time’s come, and the 
quicker you get to work the better.”’ 
‘*Work!’’ cried ABNER. ‘* What work have I got to do?” 
**Do!’’ exclaimed SAM. Look at 
that sun. It’s settin’ jes’ as steady as if it was bein’ towed 


into port, and you'll 


‘*You’ve got lots to do. 


never get another chance like this. 
Here ’s two women to pop your question to; here ’s a minister 
on hand; here’s me and the other woman for witnesses, and 
here’s sky, sun and all them white caps skippin’ over the water. 
There couldn’t be a better place for a sailor to be married in 
than jes’ here.” 

‘¢ But I tell you, SAM,”’ said ABNER a little querulously, “I 
I didn’t start 
on this trip to make fast to the fust female person I might fall 
I set out on a week’s cruise, and I want to see a lot 


” 


didn’t come here to marry one of them women. 


in with. 
of them before I make a ch’ice. 

‘*T tell you, Cap’n,’’ said SAM, very earnestly, ‘‘ it won't do. 
You might hang round Thompsontown for a year, and you 
Here they 
One of them as ripe asa peach, 


wouldn’t find any two such women as them two. 
are—two kinds to pick from. 
and the other like a cross between a cricket and a blossom. 
And you ’ve got no time to fool away. When the sun goes down 
you ’ve got to sail back to Thompsontown, and then one will go 
one way and the other another, and where the minister 
will go to, nobody knows. They'll all be seattered and out 
of sight, and this glorious chance you've got might as well be 
at the bottom of the sea. Now, Cap'n, I tell you this thing that's 
right afore you is what you come for. Jes’ you listen to what I 
say to you; you go to that Mrs. SICKLES, and let her see how 
you’re standin’ and what your course is. She’s no fool, and 
she can see the sense of gettin’ over a sand-bar at high tide 
jes’ as well as you can.”’ 
(Continued in our next.) 
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